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ight to s of peace if he is not able at 
myo ee freedom of the human mind. How 
mind, moving in shadows and darkness, create what 
to the light? That is the question of the hour. 
conferences and peace movements would only 
question; if instead of “ peace” being blazoned on 
placed there then the conquest of war would be m 
nearer. 


BILLY GRAHAM 
By R. W. Wilde 


RE is now in this country America’s widely acclaimed 

No. 1 Revivalist. Along with him have come a trumpet 
player. two singers, five ministers, a team of some thirty 
lpers, a cowboy complete with horse, and a sum of £50,000. 
Graham hopes to evangelize 


With such resources Billy 
Greater London. 

It is probable that Unitarians will for the most part be 
content to dismiss the whole business with a somewhat con- 


criticize or condemn it even in its most 
primitive forms. It may be that some will be led to God and 
reform of life 


toa even by such Hollywood circus tactics. 
* 
One thing at least Billy Graham's ign has already 


is the enormous “ sales value” of publicity. 


to pay for a vast publicity campaign, the 
preacher was to visit a Unitarian church. It is, I think, safe 
was wholly unknown in the town where 
spent a sum of £50 during the pre- 
in 
a 


a 


like can pay 
ov ring res fs nd hs 
a , it is we 
could work wonders even with our undramatic What 
could we not do with Billy Graham's nest-egg of £50,000? 
A smal] movement like ours is heavily handicapped from 
the start by the meagreness of its resources. Our advertising is 
the time (in both size and number) by reason of to-day’s costli- 
ness in publishing. 
can teach | 


There is of course much to be said on the negative side 
concerning this revivalistic campaign. < 

For one thing, its crudity and stage-effect character will 

| many, and not all of them unconventional or unorthodox 

istians. “ Cowboys and Indians ” have their place, both in 
real life and in stage productions. But it is doubtful if they 
have anything specific to contribute to religion. Even the 
Salvation Army has in these days learned the value of restraint 
and orderliness. In the first age Paul had to beg of his new- 
found Greek converts that they should try conduct their 
decorum. 


meetings in order and 


and 

More serious is the fact that all such: revivalistic cam- 
paigns as Billy Graham’s are based the assumption that 
religion inevitably has to do with a “twiceborn” factor in 
human nature, to the ignoring of the “ onceborn.” In other 
words, it is assumed without question that all genuine re- 
ligious experience must follow a stereotyped pattern, and that 
after the manner of St. Paul’s own conversion. (Actually, it is 
doubtful if this interpretation of Paul’s own conversion is 
correct.) That there are flagrant and vicious sinners whose 
need is for a complete reversal of their way of life, a radical 
transformation, a drastic “ metanoia”™ (the New Testament 
term for a changing of one’s direction), no one can doubt. 
But most people are not grossly evil livers; a great many of 
them in fact never serio violate the common canons of an 
ethical code. Even more are “ passing honest and tolerably 
decent.” Genuine religion in their case will mean, not a com- 


of course unintentionally) encourage 
in con ” The Devil is much more subtle and 
crafty than some of his exorcisers conceive. 


“TI can and do 
“ when I ‘enter into my chamber and shut the door’: but in 


the midst of ing and caterwauling 


90 
| 
| 
4 
4 temptuous shrug of the shoulders. What have such things to = 
, do with the meek and lowly Jesus, who came “ not to strive plete change in their manner of living, a radical upheaval of 
3 nor cry in the street, to quench the smoking flax or bruise the their ordinary way of life, but only 4 greater concern for and 
: broken reed?” they will ask. What have such crudities to do attention to the spiritual actualities, in place of their almost 
. with the prayer in secret and the Father who seeth in secret, complete absorption in material matters and the oe. 
| the worship that is in spirit and in truth? And I must confess tions of common living. To such people the revivalist 
that my own reaction to the matter is not dissimilar. Yet | little of help or worth to convey. 
have so much for religion that I would not lightly On the other hand, there are the more subtle sins of the 
spirit that peculiarly assail the religious person and the church- 
goer — such things as spiritual pride, or contempt of one’s 
fellows, or harshness in condemning them. Such sins Jesus 
genuine saints continually bewail and fight against in them- 
selves. the evidence would seem not 
The the revivalistic campaign not eradicate may 
ri in columns 0 r press. reason 
can be stated in a si ; we have not the wherewithal + 
The real transformation and rebuilding of human 
characte: is not achieved in the fetid atmosphere of the re- 
4 tin a ipline, of oft-repeated resolution, of a watching unto 
prayer, a perseverance that is not advertised and made 
logical truths, along a nat revulsion to crudity o 
one, could not hold the crowds that assembled on the Sunday the methods commonly employed, that accounts for the fact 
succeeds that, in our lifetime, the great churches have all turned aside 
| their faces from the charms of the revivalist. 
| COMMENT 
Vain Repetitions 
| forever complaining of the dreary and interminable 
nonsense 18 talkec Jnitaria choir repeated 
attitude, its intellectualism, and the like. But it is, I think,a Words 
_ fact that (with one or two rare exceptions) our people have s being Such were the groans of a mu 
never learnt to write for the common man. Nearly all our unmusical man. 0 ee ae 
publications are suitable for the university undergraduate; should like to think that music could play a bigger part th 
thsi style and language io net os to be sendlly compre- be 
hended by the common untutored person. Some of our pub- jf vexation, even on the score of so excellent a thing as 
licity fails for the reason that it does not get home to the very Talking about “ vain sopetions,” Gil you setee Ge 
i people we are anxious to address. valiant attempts of the Billy Mission to capture the 
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Kingdom of God by force? Major-General Wilson-Haffen- — 


den, who after retiring from the Indian Army, worked for 
some years as a missionary in India, is Chairman of the 
executive committee set up to manage the mission. Speaking 
to a representative of the Press, he is reported to have said : 
“ We're relying on Billy’s dramatic powers, and on the power 
of prayer. Lins had yon dy for the success of this crusade all 
over the world, and we have got 20,000 prayer ao | 
working: in- this country. We’ve never put up such a barra 


~ of prayer in the history of evangelism.” If I used those wor 


I should almost feel that they bordered on the blasphemous, 
for they suggest that God is swayed by numbers in the same 
way that dictators are swayed; but let us not judge, for in such 
matters, too, God is moved by what is in the heart, rather 
than by the words. 


Against Censoriousness 


T reminds me of my sermon yesterday morning. In the 

town to-day I met a lady, only slightly known to me, whose 
husband had a vicar. She told me that a member of my 
congregation had told her about what I had said, with regard 
to the attitude of Jesus to gross sinners, who were condemned 
by “the Pharisees,” but who with Jesus, whilst not being 
condoned, did not receive so great a condemnation as their 
pious critics. She told me that when her husband was alive, 
they agreed between themselves as to what should be put on 
the tombstone of the other. “I know what I shall put on 
yours,” she said to her husband, “The friend of licans 
and sinners.” “Well, my dear,” he said, “if I were you, I 
should leave out the publicans—it might be misunderstood.” 
That sermon was not a new one—I had preached the 
greater part of it some years = after reading Rousseau’s 
Confessions, and John Morley’s Rousseau. 1 have never read 


test fact in a man’s life—and yet goes on to tell of th= 


__ It was John Morley, the agnostic, that enabled me to 
judge the matter more justly. He says that in readi 
Rousseau, “ it is perhaps hard for us to feel that we are in 


Waste of Time 


| WAS taken to task a few days ago for referring to 
as “ this ti ing and ti ing occupation. 
synonymous. went to pictures once a it mi 

night, then, unless I were critic, | would be wasting my 
time. There is, I insist, a distinction with a difference. 


Views, of course, differ as to what constitutes a waste 


| 
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- But of course there is no need 
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members of Parliament, knitting during the debates. 
or me to go so far back, for 
is there not one of my brother ministers who used to make all 
of us feel ashamed of our laziness by knitting at all the meet- 
ings he attended? I once knitted a pair of mittens at a kinder- 

rten school, but I have forgotten all I ever knew. I like, 

owever, to think that I am following in the footsteps of a 
good example, when I darn my socks while listening to the 
wireless. But I sup that if ever I can afford a television 
set, I shall necessarily fall from grace. 


Religious Bigotry 


GINCE I have been in the Unitarian ministry, 1 have had 
several very good friends among the ranks of the Free 
Church ministry, even though I often wondered how they 
managed to hold their jobs, holding the views they did. When 
last year I was inducted into the charge I now hold there were 
present re ntatives of, among others, the Anglican and 


Congregational Churches. The Free Churches in this town, 


however, are very weak. The Presbyterian Church was closed 
some years ago; and the Congregationalists decided not long 
ago that the only alternative to closing down altogether was 
to sell their “down-town ” church building, and build in a 
residential area with the proceeds. I was invited to the laying 
of the foundation-stone of that building, along with the mem- 
bers of my congregation, and eight of us were present. At the 
subsequent meeting in a school hall, at which representatives 
of other churches were to give their good wishes for the pros- 
perity of the congregation in its new home, everybody seemed 
to be given the opportunity of doing so except myself, altho 

my chapel is the “ mother-church” of nonconformity in 

district, the tion going back to the Ejection of 1662. 
I must confess that I felt rather sore at the omission, and the 
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a work that can bear any real comparison with the Con- eeling was chapel mem were present. 4 Bae 

fessions, for one is amazed at Rousseau’s candour in exposing It would have been preferable not to have asked us at all, i 

to the eyes of the world many little and great acts of meanness than to have made the occasion one for administering a snub. Aes 

that anyone else would have tried to hide; and the disturbing Why is it that in external religious matters some people find oy? 

thing to me was that the subject of those Confessions writes so it so easy to do things they would hesitate to do in ordinary a: 

much about religion, would clearly acknowledge it to be the life? But it all helps to make it very difficult for Unitarians to ee 

Commentator. he 

A MESSAGE FROM 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

of the lowering clogs of the flesh. But the spirit of man moves , 3 

in mysterious ways, and expands like the of the fields WE have received 

David’s (type) if we can only think of him as the murderer of 

Uriah, nor Peter’s if we can simply remember that he denied Breth 7 

his master. Our vision is only blindness, if we can never bring tartans.) S message is passionately sincere, wn 4 

ourselves to see the possibilities of deep mystic aspiration readers would wish to read it. Questions of space have pre- 

behind the vile outer life of a man. or to believe that the vented pristing the 
coarse Rousseau ... might yet have glimpses o great wide coonenpsenacendilieeanenrmnre : 

human.” I like to think that J orley knew more of those B 

horizons than many would judge from his religious label. A 
i some 

Rarely in its history has humanity faced a situation 
death, peace and chaos. War has s 
has become an instrument of utter and total 4 
bers of the Evangelical Church of 
mutual understanding and 

as insurmountable. They are, beyc ; 
the place where they carry on their ; 

enoditions of ie’ Howe 
ts wasted conditions of life. However, they sincerely 
their “in knitting stockings, or plaiting straw.” I have close to you, brethren, wherever you live, in 
known men knitting in order not to waste time; and indeed across the ocean, to say what is on their mind and to | 
one correspondent refers to two brothers, Scotsmen, who were for co-operation in the noble endeavour for a durable peace. 
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churches and in the wider village community. I hoped that it 
would be possible to bring about a state of affairs in which the 
better educated town Unitarians would help their less know- 
ledgable village brethren and that they in turn would apply 
their new knowledge and existing religious beliefs to the many 
social problems around them. This was the major reason for 
starting education work in Shillong first, but the years there, 
in comparatively civilized surroundings, were also necessary 
for me to acquire an adequate knowledge of the Khasi 

and of Khasi ways of life and thought. I brought 


Church and by frequenting Unitarian meetings, when held in 


a room in Maling’s Rigg in Sunderland, the licence for which 
was taken out at the Michaelmas Quarter Session of 1814. 

_. This religious liberalism led to his writing a pamphlet 
criticizing the then Bishop of St. David’s for a charge that 
he had given his diocese. 

This liberalism showed itself too in his political writings. 
At a time when Toryism was in the and when 
praise for English republican leaders who had been 


even 
village Unitarians to the town for education and religious dead for over a century and a half made a writer suspect of 
training but soon found that this was quite unsatisfactory and “ Jacobi ” he published his Memoirs of Algeron Sidney, 
therefore began to plan a Centre for Unitarians in a central famous Cromwellian Revolutionary who was “ framed ” 
village location. 


Eventually the Kharang Rural Centre was etsablished | 
sixteen miles walk from ng, to be a centre for training 
village Unitarians for work in their own churches and com- 
munities. It was also intended to provide general education 
when necessary and possible, and to help the surrounding 
villages directly as opportunities offered themselves. The main 
work, however, was based on the assumption that village Uni- 
tarians would come for training and the further assumption 


er 
oe 


primary purpose in time. Now tha 
directly at community problems it 


By R. D. Weodall 


Meadiey. a 
_of 


visits to hkeh 
A friend aad 


i 


Arranged Account of the Several Motions for Parliamentary 
Reform, he also began to compile materials for a biography eee 
of John Hampden, the champion of Parliament's right against obo 
those of the early Stuart sovereigns. This proved too much . ee 
for him. He returned to Sunderland after visits to London “* a 
and the south of England a sick man. oath 
Bren. on. his death bed be boldly his 
Liberali claiming, “ Wha ace. 
that educated town Unitarians would help with the work After” to perish of | Thauk Goa have over rep 
two years waiting neither of t expectations ul- robated dvoca 
filled and so I turned to the secondary aims of the Centre but kind.” cain ted the rights and Kapginess of man eet 
without abandoning hope that it would come to fulfil its He died on November 20, 1818. “ amidst the sorrows of a AS 
Sores: who hed long loved ‘and honoured him as kind 
case. Village residence, as distinct from the brief visits during went bile to 
gency of pleasing to see the Catholic and Quaker walling Chaseh- 
of the fact that the village people are quite incapable of meet. _'™22 and Dissenter mm voluntarily following his remains to the Fe 
ing their needs alone. but has also made clear that medical 
services, educational work. church work, short-term goals and Of course, in the larger picture of British Unitarianism 4 "Se 
long-term projects are all inextricably bound up with one Meadiey of Sunderiand was not important. He was, however. Bi. 
another in an environment such as this. Two recent ex- one of those who made the name Unitarian respected in the oe 
concluded week opponents mitarians were on (th not merely o ce 
religious Liberalism, but of political progress. as 
[N_ November, 1818, there died George Enchained by a by those who shared : 
Unitarianism as a national movement but a Purged of all vain regrets, all self-desire, fe 
of one of the many provincial Unitarians who im the past You glowed with love's imperishable fire. * 
combined political leftism with Unitarianism. And we who mourn your passing strive to sce et. 
founders Unitarianism i Your life more clear revealed, more understood. ; 
Freed from its earthly sojourni 
was on . was, of course, a rer 
Educated at Witton le Wear, at fourteen be 
draper and banker. We learn from his y, slow trantmuting | — worth. : 
his apprenticeship he was occasionally ou found a tranquilizing power. and walked . 
partment and much disliked them all ; i A halcyon spirit on this troubled carth. % 
hours im reading and im various it} Mi. | 
rhyme” 
In Durham Meadicy mixed with Liberal $ 
porters of the abolition of the slave trade and oll Lemers should be addressed to the Editor, ~The Inquirer.” 
seems to non- general exceed three 10 hundred words in length. . 
from public offices through thea religion. : 
on 
Naples. Smyrna and Constantinople. Later too he paid oa the GA Fomancc — £ 
2 
towe by abandonmeg aftcndance at the Parish through the medeum of vow cobumm bring to the of vou 
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11, Rev. A. E. Ports 
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Mrs. 
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and 6, 
and 


Rev 
for those o a 


each 


Free Claritian Church, 6.30, Rev. 
Morscass (see 


Stamford Raed. 10.45 
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T. E. 
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Nazareth Unitarian Chorch, Knight's Hill, 10.30 and 6, Rev. W. Hur 


14 Gordon 
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h 
li, Rev. J. A. 
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Manchester 
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Sh at Highgate 


Ch. at 
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Charch, East Hill, 11, Rev. Paacock (also 
Road 


Chapel, 


L. Jonas 
Coun. Mrs. Ruopes 


Kettering 


6, 


NORTHAMPTON, 


Rev. J. H. Conam Daves 


Newcsuncs (Rossendale), Bethichem Unitarian Church, Ladies’ Sunday, 2.45, Mrs. 


A. W. VALLANCE 
Old Meeting House, 10.45, Rev. Kenner 6.30, Mrs. F. A. 
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11.40 and 7, Dr. A. 
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BILLINGSHURST, Church, Sc Street, . J. E 
BLACKPOOL, North Shore, Dickson Road, 10.45 end 6.30. Rev. F. D. Thee 
Halll iced Free 10-43 and Rev. J. W. Maw 
BOLTON, Unity Church, Deane 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. Axtuur J. Lono eae 
Che) . BE. RowLanp Green 
BOURNEMOUTH, jot Hill Road, 1, Rev. Lawnuncs Repraaw 
Church, Dampict Strect, 2.30, Sunday School, 6.30, Rev. 
Bamwront, Unitarian Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. G. 
Bascuron, Christ Church Unitarian, New Road, 11, Miss A. Sioan, 6.30, Mr. Jou Ace 
Barsrou, Lewin's Mead Mecting, 6.30, Rev. A. H. Buxrizs 
Bassror, Oakfield Road, 11 Rev. 6.90, Mr. R. L. 
Buny, Bank Street, 11, Rev. F. M. Rype HEL. 
CammnipGe, Memorial Church, Emmanual Road, 11 and 6, Rev. H. Srewaxt Canter 
The West Grove Unitarian Chusch, 11, Children’s Class, 6.30, Mr. S. R. 
Camumus, Unitarian Church, Lorne Strest, 2.15, Sunday School, — 
The Chant of tee Greet Conganions, Hamad Hat 3, 
House, Meeting Road, 11 
Coventry, Road, i! Church), and 6.30, Rev. 
Caorpon, Christan Church, Road, 11, Rev. J. P. C 
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Dean Row Rev. A. B. Dowie. Rev. A. B. De 
Devon, Wate il, Chapel, 6.30, Rev. 
Dessr, Gate Untanan / 
Serect, 11 and 638, 
11 and 630, Rev. 
J. Haaay > 
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Sam Low cach month Evenmg 7p = 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
| OF UNITARIAN AND FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES ) 
y The ANNUAL MEETINGS. LONDON. APRIL 27 to APRIL 30 
ip i In addition to the Resolution to amend the Constitution, notice of which appeared in The Inquirer on 
aes January 23 and 30, the Council will recommend the following: 
iS “ FULL-TIME MINISTRIES (ONE CHURCH OR MORE) 
mee The emoluments and allowances represent what a minister should receive : 
if Stipend. 
iz : (b) Housing accommodation OR Housing allowance. 
mies (c) Ex allowance. 
ae (d) Telephone rental. 
a (e) One-half National Insurance Contribution. 
—s (f) Congregational proportion of Ministers’ Pension and Insurance Fund Contribution. 
6a Minimum stipend up to FIVE years in the Ministry ......... 
oe Minimum stipend over FIVE years in the Ministry ........... £450 
| ia In addition to these basic stipends there should be provided the items (b) to (f) in the list above. 
ie Scales and special conditions where necessary. These values are: 
Country Provincial Town London 
ee Manse rent free ............ £40 £50 £75 
Code Manse rent and rates free £56 £70 £105 
Tt The expense allowance cannot be assessed at a definite figure, but must be considered in the light of 
i! 
ihe Seventeen numbers have been issued so far. The last 
three issues were as follows:— 
—si Ne. 1S THE RELIGION BEHIND THE RELIGIONS i support General Assembly 
by G. Randall Jones, B.D. M.A. B.Sc. Lenton’ 


Ne. 16 PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGIOUS FAITH 
by R. W. Wilde, MA. 


Ne. 17 THE GOSPELS TO-DAY 


Ne. 18 
by F. Kenworthy, M.A. B.D. 
Ne. 19 CAN WE PROVE THE TRUTH OF 


RELIGION? 
by Raymond V. Holt, B.Lit. 
1/6 cach, by post 1/8 


Send for list of complete serics to- 


THE LINDSEY PRESS 
4 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, Wc! 


BURNS—Os March 5, 1954, at Queen Mary's Maternity Home. 
Hampstead, to Mary (née Goodland), wife of Robert Burns, 2 son. 


ME. HELLEN 

| LARKS HALL ROAD, CHINGFORD, LONDON, EA 

GORTON - $=MANCHESTER 

4 “The Story of Gorton Chapel and Brookfield Church™ 

Prom F. Mason, 28 Harrington Sirect, Manchester 


